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Phoenician glass vase on right and crude oil 


lamp from early Palestine on left. From the 
collection of the Carnegie Museum. 





The Economy of 
Palestine, Syria and Phoenicia 


Approximately 800 B.C.-200 A.D. 


An integral part of the fabulously rich trade routes flowing from Eastern to Western 
civilization were the small countries of Palestine, Svria and Phoenicia in 800 B.c. to 
200 A.D. 


The constant stream of trade required a mode of exchange not easily accomplished 
by simple barter. Therefore, the great cities of this era adopted the use of coins. 
Each city had its mint and coins were easily recognized by distinctive mint marks. 
Coins helped accelerate trade, adding tremendously to the riches of these countries. 
Along with trade growth, the internal economy of each country was advanced with 
the development of crafts and industries. Cities in these countries became famous 
for various products . . . Caesarea, for manufacturing veils ... Tyre and Sidon, for 
beautiful purple dyes. . . Gaza, for silk-spinning and winding industry .. . Jerusalem, 
for manufacturing soap and rose oil. 


Starting with an ideal geographical location, these countries energized their eco- 
nomic position by developing coins and simple banking. The same story holds true 
today. As our modern economy grew stronger and more prosperous, our monetary 
system and banking facilities were equally develope? to meet our complex needs. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 P.M. 


Tuesdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., December 4 and 11 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 

Institute closed 1:00 p.m., December 24 

Institute closed Christmas Day and New Year's Day 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snack Bar 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., weekdays 
Dinner 4:30 to 6:30 p.m., December 4, 6, 11, and 13 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 


THE COVER 

One of the famous series of twenty 
woodcuts by Albrecht Diirer de- 
picting The Life of the Virgin (1511) 
owned by Carnegie Institute, which 
may be seen in gallery J this month. 

Diirer, without doubt the greatest 
of all the line engravers, was versa- 
tile in many fields. He excelled in 
woodcuts, etchings, and drypoints, 
and his paintings are outstanding. 
He was born in Nuremberg in 1471, 
the son of an emigré Hungarian 
goldsmith and remained in that city 
until 1490, studying first his father’s 
craft and, later, painting. He went 
to Switzerland and Venice as well 
as the Netherlands. From 1494 un- 
til his death in 1528 he worked al- 
most entirely in Nuremberg. 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE, 
dedicated to literature, science, and 
art, is published monthly (except 
July and August) at 4400 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, 
in behalf of Carnegie Institute, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, and 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
James M. Bovard, editor; Jeannette 
F. Seneff, associate editor; Melva Z. 
Bodel, advertising manager. Tele- 
phone MAyflower 1-7300. Volume 
XXX Number 10. December, 1956. 
Permission to reprint articles will be 
granted on request. Copies regularly 
sent to members of Carnegie Insti- 
tute Society. Subscriptions outside 
Allegheny County $2.00 a year. 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m., reference services to 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 

Library closed Christmas Eve 5:00 p.m., New Year’s Eve 5:00 p.m. 
Library closed Christmas Day and New Year’s Day 
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DECEMBER CALENDAR 


ATOMS FOR PEACE 
A new exhibit to be seen at Carnegie Museum from 
December 15 through February 20. 


GULF-CARIBBEAN ART 

Paintings, sculptures, and ceramics from the twelve 
Caribbean republics, Puerto Rico, Surinam, the British 
West Indies, and the five Gulf states will be shown in 
the third-floor fine arts galleries December 18 through 
January 17. They were selected by a jury consisting of 
Gordon Bailey Washburn; James S. Plaut, then director 
of the Institute of Contemporary Art at Boston; and Mrs. 
Ala Story, director of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 
Exhibited originally at the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Houston, they are now going to the Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts, the Institute of Contemporary Art, the Mun- 
son-Williams-Proctor Institute at Utica, and Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center. 


CHINESE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 

Some thirty pieces of pottery and porcelain, T'ang to 
the Sung dynasties, from the collection of Walter Read 
Hovey, head of the Henry Clay Frick Department of Fine 
Arts at the University of Pittsburgh, may be seen in the 
Treasure P.oom this month. 





Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
YOUNG PITTSBURGHERS GOING TO THE FESTIVAL 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 


Mondays, 8:15 P.M., Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 
Tuesdays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 
Admission by membership card 
December 3, 4—PENGUIN SUMMER 

Olin S. Pettingill, Jr., will show us the unique Falk- 
land Islands on the Antarctic horizon—their people, 
wildlife, and hilarious penguin population. He has filmed 
penguins and other subjects for Walt Disney. 

December 10, 1I—ADVENTURE IN AFRICA 
(Harmony Dairy Company, sponsor) 

Murl Deusing and his wife made their film on a ten- 
thousand-mile safari through Africa for National Broad- 
casting Company's “‘Zoo Parade.’ The beauty, clever- 
ness, and violence of the African animals will amaze you. 


January 7, 8—Lecture series resumes after the holidays. 


PAINTINGS BY MARIE TUICCILLO KELLY 

Paintings and drawings by Marie Tuiccillo Kelly, 
the Pittsburgh artist who has won awards in many 
mediums in Associated Artists’ exhibits and exhibited 
in the 1955 PirrssurGH INTERNATIONAL, may be seen 
December 2 to 30 in third-floor gallery K. 


HOBBY CLASSES 

Adult hobby classes close December 8 and will resume 
for the new term on January 14. Registration will be 
taken at the Education office January 7 through 11, day- 
time and evening; January 12 until 4:00 p.m. 


STORY HOUR AND MOVIES 

Story hour for five- to twelve-year-olds, with special 
emphasis this month on Christmas, continues each 
Saturday at 2:15 p.m., at the Library. 

No Saturday movies December 22 and 30. 

Story hour for three-to five-year-olds comes at 
10:30 a.m., December 11, in the Boys and Girls Room. 


TOYS OF YESTERDAY 

Toys evoking memories of grown-ups and curiosity 
of children, from the Museum collection and the Doll 
Club of Pittsburgh, may be seen at the Library. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL FESTIVAL 

December 9 will bring the twentieth annual ‘‘United 
We Sing’’ festival to Carnegie Music Hall at 2:30 and 
4:30p.m. Choruses, many in costume, representing twenty- 
five national heritages, will sing traditional Christmas 
music in many different languages, and the audience will 
join in some of America’s favorite carols. Mrs. Samuel 
Ely Eliot coordinates the Festival and Marshall Bidwell 
directs the program. 

Dr. Bidwell’s organ recitals at 4:00 p.m. in Music Hall 
will feature Christmas music other Suadays this month. 
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ATOMS FOR PEACE 


here States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s newest exhibit, ATOMs FoR PEAcE, 
will be on display at Carnegie Museum, on 
the second-floor balcony around Dinosaur 
Hall, from December 15 through February 20. 

“Atomic power’’ is a term that has be- 
come a household expression since August of 
1945, when the news burst upon an awed 
world that atomic bombs had exploded at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. But today the 
peaceful uses of this tremendous new force are 
becoming of more and more importance. This 
exhibit offers an excellent opportunity to see 
and understand the great potentialities of the 
atom. 

The exhibit, which will occupy some seven 
thousand feet of presentation space, consists 
of more than eighty panel displays, several of 
which are animated. In addition, the ex- 


hibit features several ‘‘island’’ displays show- 
ing outstanding developments in nuclear- 
energy technology: a 16-foot model of nuclear 
power plant tor the production of electricity, 
a ‘‘balloon suit’’ worn by personnel who 
work in a radioactive environment, and a pair 
of mechanical “‘hands’’ that enable research- 
ers to manipulate radioactive materials from 
the outside of heavily shielded cells. 

One outstanding portion of the panel dis- 
play is an explanation, in simple terms, of 
what the components of the atom are, what 
a chain reaction is and how it is carried out, 
what radioisotopes are and how they are 
produced, and how these radioisotopes are 
used in the fields of medicine, agriculture, and 
industry. 

No scientific background is necessary for 

(Turn to page 332) 





UNIFIED LIBRARY SERVICE 


SINGLE City-wide library system was at 

last achieved October 19, with court ap- 
proval of the City of Pittsburgh's petition 
that the Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny 
be made a part of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. 

The former City of Allegheny was annexed 
and became Pittsburgh's North Side in 1907, 
but its library remained a separate and inde- 
pendent one, operated by a committee of City 
Council. 

At the time of the annexation, the residents 
of Allegheny condemned it as a forcible one. 
Voters of both cities were polled on the 
simple question, “Shall Allegheny be an- 
nexed to Pittsburgh?’’ Most Pittsburghers 
voted “‘Yes,"’ most Alleghenians, “‘No.”’ 
Since there were nearly three times as many 
Pittsburghers, it would seem that the people 
of Allegheny had a valid complaint. 

To appease the outraged feelings of the 
Alleghenians, they were told that their li- 
brary and certain other public services would 
not become part of the Pittsburgh systems. 

Nearly fifty years have now passed since the 
annexation. Only a handful of the embattled 
Alleghenians of 1907 remain, and their sons 
and daughters have forgotten the old inter- 
city feud. The North Side Chamber of Com- 
merce, the North Side Civic Promotion 
Council, the Community Councils, and other 
representative groups all approved the unifica- 
tion of Pittsburgh libraries. No one appeared 
in court to oppose it. 

The Braddock and Allegheny libraries have 


Mr. Munn has been director of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh and dean of Carnegie Library School since 
1928. He has served as president of the American Library 
Association and has surveyed many libraries in this and 
foreign countries. 
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RALPH MUNN 


each claimed to be the first library given in 
this country by Andrew Carnegie. There is no 
doubt that the Braddock library came first, 
but it was a special gift to the seat of one of 
his principal steel mills. It is controlled by 
a private corporation and was endowed by 
Mr. Carnegie. 

Allegheny was the first city to which Mr. 
Carnegie gave funds for a library building on 
condition that the municipality agree to pro- 
vide tax funds for its operation. This condi- 
tion subsequently appeared in his offers to 
give funds for nearly 1,700 library buildings 
throughout the United States. It was based 
upon Mr. Carnegie’s belief that a library is an 
essential part of the public educational sys- 
tem. It should be supported from taxes, he 
said, exactly as the public schools are. 

The City of Allegheny accepted Mr. Car- 
negie’s offer in 1886, and a massive granite 
structure was decided upon. It was formally 
dedicated February 20, 1890, by President 
Benjamin Harrison. 

The building cost Mr. Carnegie $300,000 
and in 1915 he gave an additional $150,000 
for its enlargement. A music hall seating 
1,100 persons forms part of the building. Free 
organ recitals are given each Sunday after- 
noon. The hall is also used for meetings of all 
kinds, including political rallies, and it has 
been called Pittsburgh's Hyde Park. 

The Woods Run branch of the Allegheny 
library was established in 1916 in a building 
planned for library service but leased from a 
private owner. 

The Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny 
now becomes the Allegheny Regional Branch 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of the build- 
ing itself remains with the City’s Department 
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ALLEGHENY REGIONAL BRANCH OF THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
FORMERLY THE MAIN BUILDING OF CARNEGIE FREE LIBRARY OF ALLEGHENY 


of Lands and Buildings, but all library service 
is now governed by the Library’s Board of 
Trustees. 

As a regional branch serving a large area 
somewhat distant from the Central Library, 
Allegheny will offer a much broader service 
than East Liberty, Homewood, and the other 
neighborhood branch libraries. 

Hours of opening will be the same as at 
Central. A fully organized reference depart- 
ment will be continued with resources suf- 
ficient to cover all ordinary inquiries. The 
general book collection will be maintained 
at a level that will serve a population of 
150,000. 
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Experts often differ, but library and muni- 
cipal authorities agree in holding that su- 
perior library service requires the compre- 
hensive book collection and the staff of 
specialists that only a large library can 
maintain. The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
has the books and staff specialists with which 
it plans to develop superior service in the 
Allegheny Regional Branch. 

Any book in the lending department of the 
Central Library will be sent to Allegheny 
upon the request of a North Side borrower. 
Borrowers’ cards will be made uniform and 
valid at all libraries. The Central Library's 
bookmobile has begun to serve two North 


> 








Side areas, and others can be added as needs 
are determined. 

It is through the use of its own department 
heads and other specialists, however, that 
Carnegie Library expects to make its greatest 
contribution. 

Reorganization of the Children’s Depart- 
ment will come first, because it had been 
allowed to deteriorate more than other ser- 
vices. Separate space and special services for 
high-school students and other teen-agers 
will soon be established. 

Allegheny’s book collection is a large one, 
numbering nearly 300,000 volumes. Its basic 
collection is notably good, but these books 
are obscured by a mass of out-of-date and 
worthless ones. Pittsburgh's staff of subject 
specialists will weed the collection and ar- 
range for more effective display of the good 
books. Methods of lending books will be 
modernized. 

Anthony A. Martin has been named chief 
librarian of the Allegheny Regional Branch 
and the Woods Run Branch. Mr. Martin is a 
graduate of Duquesne University and the Li- 
brary School of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. He has had ten years of varied ex- 
perience in Carnegie Library, his last position 
being that of administrative assistant to the 
Director. 

Although now part of the city-wide 
system, the Allegheny Regional and Woods 
Run branches will be more closely integrated 
with North Side interests and activities than 
ever before. Mr. Martin will devote his entire 
time to discovering the needs of that area, 
and adapting library services to meet them. 
For the first time, a citizens committee of 
North Side residents will be formed to act as 
an advisory council in interpreting the needs 
and wishes of the people. 

Rehabilitation of the Allegheny building 
will be undertaken by the City of Pittsburgh. 
Installation of a modern lighting system, 
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and could point with pride to a handsome 


painting of the entire interior, and the re- 
placement of worn floor coverings are all 
promised for the near future. 


ATOMS FOR PEACE 
(Continued from page 329) 

visitors to understand the fascinating ex- 
position of the growth of this amazing field 
of science. The graphic panels and *‘‘island’’ 
displays in the Atoms ror PEACE exhibit are 
readily comprehensible to both school chil- 
dren and adults. By pushing a button, the 
spectator can see just how a chain reaction 
works; by pushing another button he can 
operate the 16-foot model of an atomic- 
energy plant for producing electricity; a third 
button activates a visual and audible ex- 
planation of the use of radioisotopes in plant- 
fertilization studies. 

Some of the programs outlined in the dis- 
play include the training of foreign scientists 
in United States atomic-energy installations; 
the donation by the AEC of technical li- 
braries to many foreign countries; the sale 
of heavy water to foreign nations for use in 
nuclear-energy research; and the new policy 
that will make supplies of enriched uranium 
available abroad in reactor-development pro- 
gtams. 

The exhibit, Atoms ror Peace, is operated 
for the Atomic Energy Commission by the 
American Museum of Atomic Energy, Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. Local sponsorship has been 
provided by Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration. The exhibit at the Museum is free to 
the public and provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity to obtain a fascinating glimpse of the 
world of tomorrow—today. 

—ALEXANDER BreEvAK 


Mr. Brevak has recently joined the Institute staff as 
public relations director and executive secretary of Car- 
negie Institute Society. Previously he handled public re- 
lations for West View Park and Harris Amusement Co. 
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DOOKINODUE Nas begun to serve two North 


A GIFT THAT ALSO INVITES 


I October, 1953, this magazine announced 
the grateful acceptance by Carnegie Insti- 
tute of a gift from the Sarah Mellon Scaife 
Foundation of seventy-five thousand dollars. 
This donation made it possible for the De- 
partment of Fine Arts to establish a section of 
decorative arts, an innovation that had been 
greatly desired and that has proved extremely 
popular. 

Its first activity was to employ the excel- 
lent services of John Regan, who commenced 
the two-year task of registering and renum- 
bering the many hundreds of objects in the 
field of the applied arts that had been accumu- 
lating through gift, loan, or purchase since 
1896. Until then, the larger part of these 
items, comprising glassware, metalwork, ce- 
ramics, furniture, and so on had been cared 





GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 


for by the Museum. When displayed, their 
use had been ethnographic. Hereafter, in ac- 
cordance with an agreement with the Mu- 
seum, the Department of Fine Arts will be 
responsible for these collections—for their 
refining as well as for their development—as 
art material. 

When President James M. Bovard an- 
nounced Mrs. Scaife’s gift to the members of 
the Fine Arts Committee, it was decided that 
no public announcement of the new enter- 
prise would be made until a curator might be 
appointed. This transpired with the accep- 
tance of the newly-created post by Herbert P. 
Weissberger, a lecturer at New York Uni- 
versity and a specialist in the field of the 
decorative arts. By the autumn of 1955, Mr. 
Weissberger had his department well in hand 


FINE CHINESE PORCELAINS, 16TH TO 18TH CENTURY, FROM DONATIONS 
BY CHARLES D. ARMSTRONG (1925) AND ANONYMOUSLY (1955) IN MEMORY OF GEORGE H. TABER 
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and could point with pride to a handsome 
series of new exhibition cases encircling the 
balcony of the Hall of Sculpture, displaying 
some of the best objects in the collections. 
This installation, like that of a little Treasure 
Room just off this balcony, was designed by 
James W. Lindsay of the Institute staff. 

Observing these developments with in- 
terest, Mrs. Scaife became aware of the fact 
that the section of decorative arts might re- 
main a relatively static achievement, were it 
not possible for its curator to acquire addi- 
tional decorative arts both by gift and by 
purchase. As a consequence, the Department 
of Fine Arts has now been offered a condi- 
tional grant through the Sarah Mellon Scaife 
Foundation, which, it is hoped, will not only 
make it possible to expand these collections 
but also encourage others to participate in the 
undertaking. This grant in the amount of 
$20,000 annually for a period of three years 
contains the following interesting stipula- 
tions: 


Under the terms of this conditional grant it shall be 
contingent upon Carnegie Institute to procure in each of 
the three said years contributions from other individuals 
or sources of objects of a type and quality that will en- 
rich the collection artistically or cash contributions to 















BICENTENNIAL BRIEFS 


1794 . . . Anational crisis. Troops 
were ordered here to subdue citizens 
of the area who objected to the 
United States tax on home-distilled 
whiskey—hence the term Whiskey 
Insurrection. George Washington re- 
viewed these troops at Bedford, 
which was his last military assign- 
ment, his first having brought him 
to the Point forty-one years pre- 
viously. 





—Rose Demorest 
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of life,—is of too stubborn a fibre, too un- 





permit such acquisition; and, further, the value of such 
contributions shall be at least half the amount con- 
tributed by the Foundation in each year, subject to the 
limitation of $20,000; the value of objects contributed 
by other individuals or sources may be determined by 
such a person or firm as Carnegie Institute selects and be- 
lieves to be experienced and qualified. 

An additional term of this grant requires agreement 
that if Carnegie Institute is unable to raise $10,000 or 
objets d’art equa! in value to that amount in any one 
year, the matching funds that the Foundation might 
otherwise have donated up to $20,000 will not be carried 
over to any other subsequent year. 

Much needs be acquired to make Carnegie 
Institute’s collection of the decorative arts of 
recurrent interest to students and art lovers. 
Works of art, whether used as visual ex- 
periences in their own right or to illuminate 
the human past, are brought into such a 
central place as Pittsburgh only after much 
labor and at high cost. This is because few 
survive the hazards of time and also because 
there is much demand for them from other 
quarters of the globe. In spite of these limita- 
tions, however, things of beauty and sig- 
nificance may still be obtained. Like the fine 
arts, such treasures are the furnishings of 
man’s collective memory, and it is by means 
of them that we may take measure of our 
human stature. 

It is warmly hoped that those who value 
the idea of increasing the opportunities 
available to citizens of Pittsburgh will em- 
ploy this occasion to enrich the cultural ad- 
vantages of our community. The unusual 
conditions of this gift form an invitation to 
everyone who believes in providing our 
young scholars, as well as art lovers of every 
age, with supreme examples of man’s powers 
both as a designer and as a craftsman in the 
useful arts. 


Mr. Washburn has been director of the Department of 
Fine Arts at Carnegie Institute since 1950. The section of 
decorative arts has been one of the major innovations in 
the Mepartment during the past six years. 
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DUTY AND WOODROW WILSON 


es Presbyterian manse in Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, wher» Woodrow Wilson was born 
one hundred years ago, on December 28, 1856, 
is now a shrine visited by thousands of 
Americans. In the Bethlehem Chapel of 
Washington's National Cathedral, the 
twenty-seventh President of the United States 
lies buried. On his tomb is carved a crusader’s 
sword. Far away, under the open Swiss skies, 
midst the noble buildings at Geneva, is a 
plaque simply inscribed: A LA MEMOIRE 
DE WOODROW WILSON PRESIDENT DES 
ETATS UNIS FONDATEUR DE LA SO- 
CIETE DES NATIONS. 

In a very real sense the man is worthy of 
the monuments. For Wilson was of a deep 
Christian conviction. It fixed the direction of 
his life in service to his fellow men. His 
belief in the brotherhood of man and of 
nations sprang from his implicit faith in the 
fatherhood of God. To serve, to uplift, to 
improve mankind—his very impulse to ac- 
tion sprang from his Christian roots. He was 
a noble crusader in the vital causes of hu- 
manity, and the League of Nations repre- 
sented his greatest achievement. 

Wilson was a complex man and can be fully 
understood only in his complexities, but his 
faith in God was a dominant, living factor 
in his life and never failed him to the very 
end. He believed that religious principle was 
the one solid foundation for society. Christi- 
anity gave worth to the individual; it was 
the great unifying furce in the world. It made 
definite the universal rights of man. Even the 
concern of democracy for individual worth 
was but a flowering of Christian values in 
political society. Thus his belief in democracy 
itself stemmed from his religious faith. 

In the hierarchy of Wilson’s Christian 
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ROY WATSON CURRY 





WOODROW WILSON 


values, duty dominated. Duty came near to 
being an exact expression of Wilson's rela- 
tionship to both God and man. It was the 
driving dynamic of his life. Duty left no room 
for quibbling; it pointed directly to fulfill- 
ment of its demands in action. To a great 
extent this accounted for the ramrod up 
Wilson’s back, his uncompromising attitude 
in matters wherein principle was involved. In 
such instances Wilson battled not so much 
for humanity as for the Lord. 

Occasionally he mentions this devotion to 
duty, this persistent and uncompromising 
instinct within himself in a self-laughing but 
de: d-serious way, ‘*. . . your thorough Pres- 
byterian is not subject to the ordinary laws 








of life,—is of too stubborn a fibre, too un- 
relaxing a purpose, to suffer mere inconven- 
ience to bring defeat.’’ Henry L. Stoddard, a 
close associate of his Princeton years, con- 
fessed that Wilson had that sense of duty that 
would lead him to send his best friend to a 
scaffold although it would break his heart 
to do so. 

This devotion to duty was evident through- 
out Wilson’s two terms as president of the 
United States. Even in his inaugural address 
he proclaimed, ‘This is not a day of triumph 
but of dedication.” 

In the succeeding first three years, more was 
accomplished by legislation in transforming 
the relationship of government to governed 
than at any time since the days of Alexander 
Hamilton. A tariff bill, the first downward 
revision in fifty years, was achieved. Banking 
reform in the way of a Federal Reserve System 
was enacted. The Clayton Antitrust Act for- 
bade interlocking directorates and made cor- 
poration executives responsible under the law. 
Farmers were aided in a Federal Farm Loan 
Act and in warehouse loans. Acts were passed 
that would have effectively ended child labor 
if they had not been later denied by the courts. 
The Adamson Law and the La Folette- 
Seamans Act enlarged the privileges and op- 
portunities of labor. 

Career politicians were astonished at the 
success of this newcomer to politics. Wilson 
would reply to their amazement with some 
challenge that they should experience faculty 
politics on a university campus before they 
took his amateur standing for granted. 

By 1916, as the reforms advocated in the 
party platform dutifully matured in legisla- 
tion, Wilson was faced with the developing 
crisis of America’s relation to the European 
war, then in its third year. It was with the 
same sense of duty that he faced the issue of 
war or peace with the struggling powers. He 
came reluctantly to preparedness. He came 
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more reluctantly to a break in relations and 
finally to war with the imperial German 
government. As he sought the answer, the 
White House diaries carry the cryptic entry 
day after day in the Spring of 1917: ‘‘The 
President remained alone in his room.”’ 

It was a confused picture. Where did 
America’s duty lie? Germany threatened the 
liberal development of the world; she was an 
enemy to peaceful progress. If she were vic- 
torious, the United States would be forced to 
become an armed camp contesting for control 
of the Atlantic. The Russian Revolution had 
toppled the czarist regime and made this 
more clearly a war of democratic versus auto- 
cratic values in human affairs. The Zimmer- 
man Note by which Germany invited Mexico 
to secure the aid of Japan in invading the 
United States was living proof of the im- 
perial government's intentions. The loss of 
American lives, German disrespect for tra- 
ditional American rights on the high seas, 
these all pointed to one solution. 

On the eve of his address to Congress, 
Wilson confessed to Frank Cobb of the New 
York World that he had been lying awake at 
night going over the situation, but could see 
no way out. ‘If there's any alternative, for 
God's sake, let's take it!’’ he exclaimed. The 
next day he asked the Congress for a declara- 
tion of war, for as he said, “‘the right is more 
precious than peace.”’ 

After his return to the White House from 
the Capitol, Secretary Joseph P. Tumulty 
found him with his face cradled on the cabinet 
table. In response to the Secretary's expressed 
anxiety, the President raised his head, there 





Dr. Curry received his Ph.D. from Duke University 
six years ago, and taught at Emory in Atlanta before 
coming to Carnegie Tech in 1951 as assistant professor of 
history. He has written for the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review and The Virginia Magazine of History, and his 
first book, Woodrow Wilson and Far Eastern Policy (Book- 
mans), appeared last month. 
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were tears in his eyes: ‘“Tumulty,”’ he said, 
“when I asked for a declaration of war they 
cheered. Don’t they know what it means to 
lead a nation into war?”’ The path of duty was 
often a thorny challenge. 

In the succeeding days the hard-working 
Wilson became an even more dedicated man. 
He was quiet, punctual, exacting, often cruel, 
while he sought the proper and exact solu- 
tion to the manifold problems of war. Never 
in history had such a great physical effort 
been organized in such a brief period of time. 
The job of organizing was his, and his ac- 
complishment remained as a tried and true 
precedent when a generation later the nation 
was met with a similar crisis. In the midst of 
all this, Wilson turned up at the Union Sta- 
tion Red Cross Canteen on occasion to offer a 
common soldier a cup of coffee and Godspeed. 
He seemed to seek outa means of identi- 
fying himself with the men who fought the 
cause. 

Wilson became the voice of the Allied 
world. His major talent as an inspiring 
speaker stood him in good stead, and he 
painted the objectives of the war in terms of 
glowing idealism to which a whole genera- 
tion gave loyalty. He was well aware of the 
dual nature of the presidency as a formulator 
of policies and the practical organizer of pub- 
lic support for the accomplishment of the 
objectives. His objectives were to be bitterly 
criticized when measured as policies, and his 
policies were to suffer when measured as the 
fullest expression of his objectives; but to a 
world at war, Wilson’s vision was the hope 
for tomorrow. He was the leader of that hope. 

When peace came, it was duty that led the 
President to Paris, for the sacrifices of the war 
as he viewed them must not be in vain. What 
we seek, he explained, ‘‘is the reign of law, 
based upon the consent of the governed and 
sustained by the organized opinion of man- 
kind."’ He gained the machinery of the 
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League, but even as he did so, he warned the 
world that only the hope for international 
order, a means of working to that end, had 
been achieved. But the holocaust was over, 
and people everywhere expected a new order 
of things to come with the sunrise. 

There were honest men and true on both 
sides of the Versailles Treaty issue. The 
American people were confused by their sud- 
den emergence as a powerful nation in a sud- 
denly shrunken world. A multitude of post- 
war issues arose, and the Treaty could not be 
kept as a distinct cause. When opposition to 
the Treaty and League membership increased 
in the United States Senate, Wilson decided 
to take the issue to the American people 
through a nationwide speaking tour. 

Members of his official family protested 
that it might cost his life. He promptly re- 
plied that he would gladly give his life to the 
cause. To his physician Wilson confessed that 
as President he must do everything in his 
power to bring about ratification, or he 
would be unable to look the returned soldiers 
in the eye. Duty called and Wilson answered. 
He took his message to the people, traveling 
some eight thousand miles, making thirty- 
seven speeches, often as many as three in 
one day. The warnings of his friends proved 
too true, for in Pueblo, Colorado, his health 
gave way. The remainder of the tour was 
canceled, and the sick President was speeded 
back to Washington. 

Without Wilson's leadership the Treaty 
was lost, and the United States failed to join 
the League of Nations. If the President had 
been able to compromise, he might have 
achieved membership in the League, but by 
this time the Treaty had become a matter of 
principle. In Wilson's thinking the United 
States was to accept its responsibilities in the 
family of nations, or it was not. There was 
no middle ground in the clear course of its 
duty, , 
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Wilson's keen sense of duty was certainly 
his strongest character trait. It was at the 
same time his chief virtue and his chief fault. 
For while it led him to a career of selfless 
service, it also often mistakenly convinced 
him of his own rightness and led him to 
impute baser motives to his opponents. As 
long as his duty lay in the realization of 
reforms for which agitation had been under- 
way for a generation or more, and for which 
public opinion had been prepared for ac- 
ceptance, his achievements were phenomenal. 
When duty made immediate demands for the 
nation to undertake obligations contrary to 
its basic traditions or training, even his re- 
markable abilities as a leader were insufficient 
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to achieve the consent of his fellow citizens, 
and he failed. 

Nietzsche admits that success is often a 
great liar. In reverse order, perhaps Wilson's 
defeat on the League issue was in itself not a 
defeat, but a successful part of the process in 
educating the American people to their re- 
sponsible duties in the world of our own time. 

BOOKS FOR GIVING 
Suggestions as to new books that will be welcome 


gifts for adults and children are compiled into two lists 
now available at Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


o o o 
Christmas has not always been celebrated on the 25th 
of December. Originally, various dates were used, but 
in the year 354, by order of Bishop Liberius of Rome, De- 
cember 25 was adopted. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES AND AMERICAN HABITS 


a. trade catalogue is firmly entrenched in 
our American way of life. What we had, 
what we can have, and how much it costs 
have been depicted in its pages for the past 
century. 

The trade catalogue became an institution 
after the Civil War, when Americans pushed 
westward. Retailing facilities were limited in 
the rural areas, and the population was in- 
creasing. During the last half of the nine- 
teenth century the bulk of the population was 
still on farms or living in small communities. 

Aaron Montgomery Ward established the 
first mail-order business and issued a catalogue 
in 1872, but it was Sears who went to the 
rural areas seeking out the market for low- 
priced goods. Sears issued advertising lists in 
1884, and his first catalogue, in 1893, was a 
slim booklet; today it is a tome weighing 
over four pounds. It has aroused many an 
urge for possession, and thus raised the 
standard of living for many isolated areas. 

Some articles listed in the early catalogues 
are still cherished today by their owners: for 
instance, a Lustre Band Tea Leaf set of plates 
listed at $1.56 per dozen; a four-piece table 
set (sugar, creamer, spooner, butter) in dew- 
drop pattern for 75 cents; imported Bohemian 
vase, 8"’ high, 30 cents; and hanging lamp 
with prisms for $3.95. This was about 1892. 

Around 1908 the United States Glassware 
Co., of Pittsburgh, offered crystal and other 
glassware that has disappeared from the 
American scene except in private or museum 
collections: a round, 8-inch, deep-cut berry 





Miss Chesire is a librarian in the technology depart- 
ment of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. She is a graduate 
of the State University of Iowa, with B.S. in L.S. from 
the University of Illinois, and has done graduate work 
on a fellowship at St. Louis University. 
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bowl, cut Malta, priced $2.50; a needle- 
etched sugar bowl—El] Paso, at $2.50 a 
dozen; a 9-inch nappy (for ale, and so on), 
priced $24.00 per dozen. 

In 1910 a dozen lead crystal 10-ounce tum- 
blers were listed, 78 cents, and sand-blast en- 
graved goblets ranged from $1.00 to $1.34 
a dozen. The next year celery holders, with 
cut bottom, were priced $4.00 a dozen. 

To paraphrase a current comedian, you 
rarely see them anymore! 

The technology department of Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh has a collection of 
23,530 trade catalogues dating back to the 
date of its founding, 1895. Historians, play- 
wrights, economists, artists, and many others 
seeking a picture of the American past have 
searched many of these catalogues diligently. 
The introduction of a product, the style cur- 
rent in a period, the various price ranges are 
there in great detail. Few people think be- 
yond the actual possession of an object, but 
historical data about the manufacturer is 
sometimes of specific interest. 

Occasionally it happens that, by checking 
the date of the original offering of a product, 
a person or company may save thousands of 
dollars that otherwise would be involved in 
a patent infringement suit. A trade catalogue 
may even be subpoenaed! This happens 
oftener than the average person supposes. 

Catalogues are used to trace the history of 
appliance design. They answer such questions 
as how long gas mantles have been offered, 
when pressure cookers were first shown, what 
the costumes of the nineties were, or of the 
twenties. Can you readily remember the 
fashions of the thirties or even forties? 

Sears offered 22 pages of buggies in 1896; 
there were none by 1933. Pajamas were first 








“Martha Custis” by Wollaston, 
Courtesy of Washington and Lee University 





he Christmas holidays in Tidewater Virginia were always filled with festivity and 
feasting; but when climaxed with a wedding—especially the wedding of George 
Washington and Martha Dandridge Custis—there was no end to the celebration! 

The Washingtons were wed on Twelfth Night, 1759. Guests, however, began 
arriving at the White House, Martha’s home on the Pamunkey River, 
on Christmas Eve—in time for supper. 

While no menu remains intact, the candlelit table on that special Christmas Eve 
must have been a delight to behold. Martha Custis, although her household was 
well-staffed, took a personal interest in food; and many of her favorite recipes would 
have been featured that night. 

There was a crackling-skinned capon and a sugar-glazed, hickory-smoked ham 
garnished with preserved peaches, oranges and Virginia Pippins. A giant, 
crisp-crusted pie filled with succulent oysters, fresh that morning from the nearby 
river, shared table honors with a “royal pasty”, a Custis specialty bursting 
with a savory mixture of mutton, chestnuts, sweetbreads and mushrooms. 

Pickles and preserves—the variety was endless! And for dessert, again selection 
was unlimited: syllabub and “quakeing pudding”, blanc mange and 
fruit cake, plum pudding and mince meat pie, to mention but a few. Chances are, 
there wasn’t an inch of Martha’s damask cloth left uncovered nor an appetite 
left unsatisfied on that gala Christmas Eve. 


May your Christmas 1956 be festive and gay 
and your New Year filled with satisfying plenty! 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY wy 
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shown in 1899—and for men only. In 1912 
silk stockings were shown, with a warning 
to treat them carefully. In 1919 radio appa- 
ratus was listed under telegraph instruments. 
Twin beds were accepted in 1921. 

In 1941 Sears offered two full pages of Bible 
materials and also the Six Books Needed in 
Every Home. 

That year Ward presented self-help and get- 
ahead books, with tuition for courses ranging 
89 cents to $4.98. The educational and cul- 
tural value of the catalogue was considerable 
when one realizes that it reached thousands 
of small communities or isolated homes miles 
from libraries and bookstores. 

Originally Sears was a mail-order watch 
business. In the 1943 catalogue watches and 
clocks were omitted, and various other war- 
time shortages were also indicated in the so- 
called hard lines and housewares. Unrationed 
footwear was featured, but many items had 
to be stamped unavailable. However, a book 
club was instituted and a magazine subscrip- 
tion list included that year. 

By 1945 the country’s war economy had be- 
come stabilized and fewer items had to be 
marked unavailable. furniture was - still 
scarce, but millinery and cosmetics had re- 
turned, and the number of infants’-wear items 
was increased. Diamonds were offered, 314 
carats for $4,900. Previously the highest cost 
had been $1,500. Even so, the Office of Price 
Administration—War Production Board regu- 
lations favored the low-cost goods. 

The catalogues have been good price ba- 
rometers. In 1948 Ward stated that merchan- 
dise with steel in it was generally higher 
priced; Sears admitted their prices were up 
2.8%. Sales of Sears in 1955 amounted to more 
than 306 million dollars. 

The catalogues of America’s scientific ap- 
paratus-makers have also mirrored the prog- 
ress of our country, especially as to techno- 
logical advances. Some of the oldest trade 
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catalogues illustrate instruments right out of 
medieval alchemy. Thus they trace the evolu- 
tion of modern science in a graphic way, and 
may be used as supplementary textbooks. 

Several of the optical companies issued 
catalogues earlier than Sears, such as the 
American Optical Co. (Spencer Lane) in 1840; 
Sargent in 1852; Fisher (Eimer & Amend), 
1880; W. M. Welch in 1880; and Emil Greiner, 
1889. 

William Boekel & Co., was asked to—and 
did—develop a deep-sea diving helmet for 
Simon Lake, generally credited with invent- 
ing the submarine. A prospector in Canada 
has lately asked for appliances to repair equip- 
ment bought from the Boekel 1915 catalogue. 

An estimate was made in 1956 that half the 
nation’s top five hundred department stores 
use catalogues. These include Marshall Field, 
of Chicago; Hecht Co., of Washington, D. C.; 
William Filene’s, of Boston; and Joseph 
Horne Co., Kaufmann’s, and Gimbels, and 
others of Pittsburgh. Vogue magazine issues 
a catalogue. 

By using catalogues department stores can 
compete with distant mail-order houses that 
take business out of a community. The public 
has found it increasingly hard to get to urban 
shopping centers, because of traffic conges- 
tion and so on, and therefore stores continue 
to go to them. 

Yes, the catalogue portrays the folkways, 
customs, habits, and usages of the American 
people better than thousands of words could. 

One very great service is performed through 
the United States Information Agency, which 
has sent 3,500 trade catalogues to 1,444 
people and 225 oversea posts as an official 
weapon of anti-communist propaganda. 
Yugoslavs have learned English from Ameri- 
can catalogues; a shoemaker in Athens de- 
signed shoes from illustrations; a Chinese 
tailor in Indonesia, at Djakarta, copied an 

(Turn to page 352) 











INSIGHT INTO AFRICA 


The third of three articles on recent books dealing with global hot spots 


FRICA is three times the size of the United 

States and is inhabited by two hundred 

millions of people who speak at least seven 
hundred different languages. 

What are the usual pictures that come to 
mind when this magic word Africa is uttered: 
throbbing drums, wiggling black savages, 
roaring lions, and sudden death? Rarely do we 
think of the tremendous output of natural 
resources, the billion-dollar industries, and 
the modern cities as cosmopolitan as New 
York or Pittsburgh. Hollywood is much to 
blame for this false picture, and the older 
literature tended to intensify this ludicrous 
impression. 

In the past two or three years there has 
been an avalanche of new Africana; some of it 
bad, but many books have stood out with 
some distinction. Therefore the interested 
reader can now go to these literary springs, 
drink deep, and come away with a different 
impression of this dark, potent drink called 
Africa. 

John Gunther, who has turned most of the 
earth's surface inside out, has repeated the 
operation with his Inside Africa, a big book 
with small print and enormous sales. Stuart 
Cloete’s The African Giant was published 
within months of Gunther’s book and, with 
many an inadvertent sigh for the good old 
days of “‘darkest Africa,’’ covers much the 
same territory. Add Robert C. Ruark’s Some- 
thing of Value, which will certainly satisfy 
those with a taste for bloody primitiveness 
at its depths, and you have three books that 
have received so much publicity they need 
only passing mention. And if the interested 
reader does not find these titles on his li- 


WENDELL L. WRAY 


brary’s shelves, he will find some other out- 
standing books, not so well known perhaps, 
but just as informative. 

If one had to select a single volume that 
would give accurate, interesting, reference 
information, it would be wise to start with 
Carveth Wells's Introducing Africa. In one 
pleasant evening’s reading one can gain an 
excellent over-all picture of every single 
country and territory of Africa, with plenty 
of hints for the prospective traveler, and with 
two valuable language sections: one giving 
useful phrases in five languages, and the other 
listing the principal languages of Africa and 
where they are spoken. 

Packed as this book is with vital informa- 
tion, it is also full of little sidelights gleaned 
from the author's intensive travel and read- 
ing: a thumbnail sketch of the venerable old 
Boer, Paul Kruger, defying the British; or 
John Chelembwe, a native Christian convert 
who, in preaching his sermons on ‘‘Africa 
for the Africans,’’ emphasized his point by 
displaying the head of the famous Dr. Liv- 
ingstone—and lost his own for so doing. 
Introducing Africa is a good starting point for 
the armchair traveler. 

Era Bell Thompson, an American news- 
paperwoman, with typewriter clutched under 
one arm and camera under the other, made a 
courageous airplane-hopping safari through 
Africa, visiting eighteen countries and cover- 
ing twelve thousand miles. One might auto- 


Mr. Wray is head of the Public Affairs Room at Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. He received his master's 
degree in library science from Carnegie Tech in 1952 and 
was Phi Beta Kappa at Bates College after serving in the 
United States Army. 
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matically think, ‘“‘another of those books,”’ 
until the title catches the eye, Africa, Land of 
My Fathers. Mrs. Thompson is an American 
Negro who had seen and heard Americans of 
other ethnic and national groups going back 
to the Old Country, and decided that she too 
would go back to the land of her forefathers 
after three hundred years, eager to see how 
she would like ‘‘home’’ and anxious to see 
how Africans would react to a prodigal 
daughter, returning after so long a time. 

This book is written in a breezy, witty 
style, making the reader sometimes wonder 
if the author traveled too fast, too far, and 
in too short a time to see very much. When 
she mentions that in some countries she 
wasn't allowed even to get out of the train 
because of her color, it is easy to see how, in 
subjective terms, this must have been psycho- 
logical torture for one who had gone ‘‘home.”’ 
There is little attempt to glamorize or detract 
from her impressions of black and white. 
Naturally her conclusions after meeting and 
talking with prime ministers and cab drivers, 
with tribal chiefs and waitresses, with judges 
and bellhops, are that Africans are her broth- 
ers, for they are of one race; but Africa, .the 
land of her forefathers, is not her home— 
her home is America, and her loyalty and 
allegiance are to its flag. 

Trevor Huddleston is an angry man. His 
work as an Anglican priest in a monastic 
community in South Africa has been called 
to a halt after twelve years of prodigious 
service. His ascetic devotion to his black 
communicants made a lasting impression on 
those who saw Edward R. Murrow’s “‘See 
It Now”’ series on Africa. His superiors con- 
sidered it the better part of political wisdom 
to call him back to the mother house in 
England. Naught for Your Comfort is an angry 
book; and as the title implies, he did not 
write it so that his readers might find grounds 
for complacency and smugness: 
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I tell you naught for your comfort, 
Yea, naught for your desire, 

Save that the sky grows darker yet 
And the sea rises higher. 


Father Huddleston says that the govern- 
ment of South Africa is destroying a great 
mass of black humanity, and he warns that if 
the rest of the world continues to permit this 
to happen, then we also will have to accept 
the guilt. Here is a man who desperately 
tried to live and practice his religion, but 
was denied even this right by a government 
that justified its repressive measures on the 
basis of Christian doctrine. Father Huddles- 
ton, who lived in a native compound in 
Johannesburg, describes the subhuman stand- 
ards of housing, the lack of jobs and recrea- 
tional facilities that makes so many young 
boys into hardened juvenile delinquents, the 
tragedy created by the Bantu Education Laws 
curtailing the work of the missionary schools 
that offer the only education for thousands of 
children. He tells of the humility and frus- 
tration created by the ‘‘pass laws,’’ which 
can cause the law-abiding natives to be 
thrown in jail if found without passes. 

Yet for all his anger, Father Huddleston 
shows us glimmers of light in this dark scene: 
hundreds of native children splashing in a 
pool he helped to build, or the Huddleston 
Jazz Band receiving encouragement from 
Yehudi Menuhin. This missionary shows the 
sudden metamorphosis from sullen, hostile 
uncooperation on the part of the Negroes, to 
laughing, intelligent cooperation, given even 
the smallest amount of friendship and affec- 
tion. 

Father Huddleston wants this book to help 
bring about a change, which is quite a task 
for any piece of literature. If we go back 
through the pages of history, however, we 
are able to find examples of the enormous 
power of the printed word, and we hope this 
book will reach a wide audience. 
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There is a new political novel that throws 
a great deal of light on present conditions in 
Africa. Peter Abrahams, the South African 
colored author who wrote the superb Tel/ 
Freedom and Mine Boy, creates an interesting 
psychological study of the interplay of British 
colonialism and African nationalism in A 
Wreath for Udomo. 

Michael Udomo, a native African and 
citizen of a hypothetical country Panafrica, 
returns to his homeland after many years in 
England. The present enlightened British 
colonial policy and a few shrewd political 
moves make him the new prime minister. The 
problems faced by this educated Negro leader, 
rising to power on the strength of his people's 
hatred for the British, with full realization 
that his country desperately needs the tech- 
nical know-how of the whites, would daunt 
even the wisest of men. 

Mr. Abrahams spares no side in this fascinat- 





ing book. All the moral dilemmas, the human 
frailty, the anguish when men are torn be- 
tween love and duty are candidly portrayed. 
This story strikingly resembles that of the 
present Gold Coast under its first Negro prime 
minister, Kwame Nkrumah. Africa, like Asia, 
has its new, young, educated leaders who will 
be heard. Perhaps this novel is prophetic of 
things to come. 

John Considine is a Roman Catholic priest 
who is an influential leader of the Maryknoll 
Order, one of the most venerable missionary 
groups in the wor d. It is interesting to con- 
trast his book with that of Father Huddles- 
ton, who limited his observations to the 
volatile racial problems facing South Africa. 
Father Considine, on the other hand, has 
traveled all over the continent in connection 
with his work, and in Africa, World of New 
Men has emphasized the positive things—the 
constructive steps being taken in many coun- 
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She never thought she’d be 
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Fortunately, when she became seriously ill, her 
Living Trust enabled us to arrange for the best 
medical and nursing care, manage her household 
and take care of her other personal affairs. When 
she recovered, she again took over the direction 
of her affairs and we continued our usual func- 
tions as Trustee. 

The Living Trust is becoming increasingly 
popular with people who wish to have the benefit 
of expert financial advice, to be relieved of 
burdensome details, and yet to retain control 
of their affairs. A Living Trust can be revoked 
at any time. We’ll be glad to explain in complete 
detail. Just visit us, or telephone GRant 1-9600, 
extension 502. 
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tries to help the emerging new Africans, 
whether they be doctors, engineers, priests, 
newspaper editors, or politicians. 

We have here everything reasonable readers 
could expect: an author competent to deal 
with many aspects of his timely subject; a 
discreet handling of delicate topics, political 
and religious; a simple realistic style, practical 
maps, and good illustrations. Naturally 
Father Considine is more interested in the 
activities of his own church, but the book is 
outstanding because he is so acute an observer 
and so engaging a narrator that a great deal 
of significant data has found its way into 
these pages. 

When Venture to the Interior, a magnificent 
idyl describing the forested region of Nyasa- 
land in Southeast Africa, was first published, 
the literary world realized that an imposing 


_flew writer had joined the ranks of Stuart 


Cloete and Alan Paton. In his latest book, 
The Dark Eye in Africa, Laurens Van Der Post, 
a South africaner of Dutch heritage, has 
written one of the outstanding treatises on 
the concept of race. He shows the stark 
tragedy of the white man’s error in destroying 
the black man’s tribal laws, his gods, and his 
way of life. 

This Mr. Van Der Post does not criticize; 
he says it was inevitable. The folly occurred, 
he asserts, when the white man—after de- 
stroying the old life, and deciding that the 
new was too good for the native—permitted 
him to live in a vacuum. One hundred years 
ago the natives offered surprisingly little re- 
sistance to “‘. demand that they put aside 
their ‘‘barbaric’’ ways, all they had known 
for more than eighteen centuries. They were 
eager to accept the new white magic from 
across the waters. But what happened was 
seizure of their lands, exploitation of natural 
resources with little benefit to themselves, 
and conversion to a new religion that from 
the beginning said they, who were a 
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proud and spirited people, were inferior. 

Mr. Van Der Post fears this period of eager, 
docile curiosity is over, and that more and 
more there will be Mau Mau uprisings, re- 
bellions in North Africa, race riots in South 
Africa—all the friction, the acrimony and 
unrest on which communism breeds and de- 
stroys. He fears this, unless black and white 
and red can sit down together and work out 
a more equitable relationship. 

The author has written a profound treatise 
on the mystique of race. How long, he asks, 
will we continue to destroy the dignity, the 
intelligence, the natural respect of our fellow 
man because of his color, without realizing 
that at the same time we are destroying our- 
selves? This book is a stirring venture into 
the interior of the human spirit. 

Turning to the library’s shelves we can 
find plenty of light, humorous, books that 
describe the personal experiences of Mumbo 
Jumbo, Esquire, who Had Lunch with Living- 
stone, Behind God's Back in a Sorcerer's Village, 
where the Dancers of God performed to the 
Rumble of a Distant Drum. 

If the selection of books discussed in this 
article seems a little pessimistic and somber, 
it may be due to what Laurens Van Der 
Post says: 

“Writing can be a kind of magic mirror 
which holds up to man and society the neg- 
lected and unrealized aspects of himself and 
his age... . Particularly is this true of 
Africa. I believe that if we are to come with- 
out disaster through the conflict which con- 
fronts us, those who write of Africa, and 
those who write in Africa must never forget 
to hold up this magic mirror before their and 
our eyes.”” 

And for us who read about Africa—we 
must use not only our minds but our hearts, 
when gazing into this mirror, because there 
is so much hope for the future and there are 
so many reasons for despair. 
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MUSEUM HOLIDAY 


MUSEUM, in its simplest terms, is a col- 

lection of objects. In this sense museums 
are almost as old as man himself, for un- 
doubtedly primitive man accumulated around 
his dwelling various objects that aroused his 
curiosity or struck his fancy, such as a pe- 
culiar set of antlers, the foot of an unusually 
large ox he had killed, feathers from a par- 
ticularly beautiful bird, or the skull of his 
favorite enemy. A _ child’s collection of 
beautiful pebbles or shells from the beach, of 
birds’ nests or any of the vast array of mis- 
cellaneous objects he gathers and hoards is 
also an expression of the collector's instinct 
and the beginning of a museum. 

There are many kinds of museums in the 
world, but I shall not dwell on this subject 
further than to mention that my own special 
interest is in natural-history museums, which 
combine research and exhibition. There are 
only a dozen or so large institutions of this 
kind in North America, and at one time or 
another I have been privileged to study at 
most of them. 

Early this year, nowever, an opportunity 
arose for me to visit museums in Europe. So 
in June my wi‘e and I flew from New York 
to Milan, !taly, and then traveled by train to 
Chiasso, where we purchased a small Euro- 





Dr. Doutt, curator of mammals, first came to Carnegie 
Museum in 1926 while an undergraduate at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. After completing his graduate 
studies at the University of California, he returned to take 
charge of the section of mammals. He has conducted ex- 
tensive field work in western United States and in the 
Ungava area of northeastern Canada. His most recent 
project has been a ten-year study of the mammals of 
Pennsylvania, the field work for which is largely com- 
pleted and the major publication, The Mammals of Penn- 
sylvania, is in course of preparation. 
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pean car. Thus we were able to travel at 
our own pace and visit the parts of Europe 
that interested us most. 

Our first museum, a beautiful stone build- 
ing on a hill overlooking the city, was in 
Bern, Switzerland, where we met R. Frederick 
DeFischer. The collections are well housed 
and well cared for. Their most modern instal- 
lations are a series of dioramas showing 
African game. For the most part, however, 
the museum specializes in the fauna of 
Switzerland. 

At Basel we met Dr. Edward Handschin, 
director of the Museum there, and Mr. 
Oppliger and his family, all of whom showed 
us many courtesies. The building is about one 
hundred years old and was not originally 
constructed for museum purposes, so that thi. 
exhibits have had to be adapted to the exist- 
ing structure. The exhibition material is pri- 
marily of the old type, mounted single speci- 
mens i glass cases. Although the collection 
is mostly from Switzerland, there is a sur- 
prising variety of species from other parts of 
the world. The mammal research collection, 
containing about five thousand specimens, is 
housed on the fourth floor under the roof, and 
although it is well preserved, has no curator 
at the present time. 

At Bonn, Germany, we met Dr. Heinrich 
Wolf, curator of mammals, Dr. Hermann 
HGne, and Dr. E. Von Lehmann. The mammal 
collection contains about fifteen thousand 
study specimens, as well as an excellent series 
of mounted specimens. Most of these are, as 
is proper in a museum, mounted single speci- 
mens that show the characteristics of the 
animal. Several beautifully executed dioramas 
also adorn the mammal hall. The collection 
is in good condition and well cared for. Three 











preparators are engaged in the mammal sec- 
tion preparing specimens for the research and 
exhibition collections. Modern equipment for 
cleaning and preparing specimens is in use, 
and the whole impression is of a well-run 
organization. 

The natural-history museum in Vienna, 
architecturally at least, is one of the most 
magnificent museum buildings I have seen 
anywhere. Although it is old, the substantial 
stone structure is still good. Considerable war 
damage was sustained but repairs are well 
under way, and, outwardly at least, the 
building seems to be in good condition. Ap- 
parently the collection suffered more, during 
the war years or immediately thereafter, from 
incompetent or corrupt employees than from 
actual war damage. Dr. Rokitansky, now in 
charge of both mammals and birds, is doing 
his utmost to restore order and make a cata- 
logue of the collection, but is working under 
difficulties. The interior of the building needs 
considerable renovation. Its heating facilities 
especially are quite antiquated, and, without 
sufficient funds or personnel, progress is ex- 
tremely slow. 

The natural-history museum at Munich, 
located in the center of the city, was de- 
molished during the war. A new building is 
now being planned to replace it. At the pres- 
ent time, therefore, the natural-history mu- 
seum is located in temporary quarters at the 
Botanic Garden several miles out of the city. 
This building is not particularly well suited 
for a museum, and I saw no public exhibits. 
The research collection, however, suffered no 
serious damage, for it had been removed to a 
safe place for storage during the war. Al- 
though no public exhibits are being prepared 
at the present time, excellent progress is being 
made in the research collection. Much of the 
equipment is homemade, but a well-trained 
staff of preparators is producing excellent re- 
sults. An elephant skeleton was in course of 


preparation while I was there. I am indebted 
to Dr. Haltenorth, who is in charge of mam- 
mals, for many kindnesses during my visit 
there. He has an excellent library in his office 
and with the help of several assistants is turn- 
ing out a vast amount of good work. 

Limitations of space prevent me from de- 
scribing the delightful, typically old-world 
museums in Venice, Florence, and Madrid, so 
with regret I pass on. Art museums and ca- 
thedrals have also been given no place in this 
account, but the justly famous cave drawings 
by primitive man of primitive beasts, all long 
since extinct, cannot go without some men- 
tion, be it ever so brief. 

In the Dordogne Valley, about fifty miles 
above the village of Les Eyzies, a new cave, 
called Lascaux, was discovered in 1940. Its 
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THE MAGNIFICENT NATURAL-HISTORY MUSEUM IN VIENNA 


walls, as in many other caves of France and 
Spain, are covered with drawings of animals. 
These magnificently executed illustrations 
comprise a marvelous museum of extinct 
animal life, sealed by nature and thus pre- 
served for us in excellent condition for fifteen 
thousand years. They provide most valuable 
material for a study of extinct animals as well 
as for a study of primitive art. 

The famous museum of natural history in 
Paris is a huge structure that in its time must 
have been magnificent. Time has taken its 
toll, however, and like our own museum it 
is in need of repairs and rejuvenation. Most 
of the exhibits consist of individual mammals, 
each mounted on its own wooden pedestal. 
The excellent array of mammals of the world 
is somewhat appalling in extent and magni- 
tude. For instance, four or five specimens of a 
tare, egg-laying mammal, the echidna, are 
lined up in an exhibition case; several speci- 
mens of the giant anteater from South 
America, and many other rare mammals, are 
displayed in quantity. Also, vast numbers of 
mounted skeletons exhibit the skeletal struc- 


ture of the mammals of the world. Hundreds 
of valuable type specimens are stored in back 
rooms. To give these scientific treasures some 
degree of protection, the public is no longer 
admitted to these rooms, the shades are 
drawn, and the specimens are draped with 
cloth or stored in cases. The museum building 
itself is no longer large enough to house the 
collection of some sixty thousand mammal 
specimens, so that most of the research col- 
lection is housed in a separate building on the 
opposite side of Rue de Buffon. Dr. Jean 
Dorst, assistant director, very graciously gave 
me a personally conducted tour of the exhi- 
bition and research collections. 

Of all the museums I have seen in either 
North America or Europe, the one in Brussels 
is the most magnificent. The old museum is in 
good condition but is being completely re- 
done, and a new, ultramodern section is being 
added. The eighteen floors of the new section 
have the most modern equipment I have ever 
seen in a museum, and the research and prepa- 
ration laboratories are provided with every 
facility. The research collection is stored in 








almost airtight, glass-covered trays inside 
steel cases. A good staff of preparators is 
constantly at work to keep up with the in- 
coming material for both the research and 
the exhibition collections, and Serge Frech- 
kop, who is in charge of mammals, has plans 
for a new, modern exhibition hall. The old 
exhibition, although it consists largely of 
mounted specimens on their individual bases, 
is well organized. Some idea of the size of the 
exhibition galleries may be gained from the 
fact that housed here is one of the finest, if 
not the finest, whale collections in all the 
world. It seems strange that the smallest 
nation we visited in Europe should have the 
finest museum. Perhaps the King’s interest in 
museums has something to do with it, for 
progressive museums are nearly always the 
result of interest on the part of one, or at 
most a few, enlightened individuals. 
Another pleasant surprise was the museum 
at Leiden, in the Netherlands. Little attempt 


at exhibition is made here, but the mag- 
nificent collection provides excellent source 
material for research. Dr. H. Boschma, a 
pleasant and charming gentleman, is director 
and editor of the museum's publications, 
many of which are printed in English. His 
specialties are corals and parasites of crabs. 
The curator of mammals, A. M. Husson, is 
writing his thesis on the bats of New Guinea. 
He spent several hours showing me through 
the extensive collection of mammals, which 
is unusually well housed and well cared for. 
Here, too, they have a superb collection of 
whale skeletons, as well as an excellent repre- 
sentation of the mammals of the world. 
Among the important materials preserved 
here are the world-famous specimens of 
Pithecanthropus erectus, the “‘Ape Man’’ of 
Java, one of the earliest known representa- 
tives of primitive man. This material is under 
the care of Dr. D. A. Hooijer, curator of 
vertebrate paleontology. The mammal sec- 
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most extensive in the world. The type speci- 
mens, which are to a mammalogist what a 





publications, new exhibits, and lectures. In 
this way we can help dispel the thought that 
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tion has four preparators, who assist with the 
preparation of new specimens and the renova- 
tion of old ones. If I were to compile a list of 
the ten most active museums we visited in 
Europe, this would certainly have a place 
among them. 

The Zoological Museum at Amsterdam is 
an exceedingly old one and has in its collec- 
tion many valuable specimens, including a 
mounted specimen of the extinct kiang, hair 
and dermal bones of the extinct ground sloth, 
and extensive collections of mounted skele- 
tons ranging from whales to mice, as well as 
the usual array of mounted skins. It was here 
that the late Max Weber wrote his famous 
two-volume treatise on the mammals of the 
world. The assistant director, Dr. K. M. 
Voous, explained the collection to me and 
conducted me about the grounds. Dr. N. 
Engel, the director, and P. J. van der Feen, 
the curator of mammals, were both out of 
the city. The museum is housed in approxi- 
mately nine separate buildings, scattered 
about the grounds of the Zoological Garden. 
Some of the buildings are in such bad condi- 
tion that they have had to be closed to the 
public. However, plans for a new museum 
are under way, and construction is expected 
to begin next year. Four preparators are em- 
ployed for the section of mammals, so that 
excellent progress is being made both in the 
assembling of research material and in the 
preparation of exhibits. Among the more 
modern exhibits here is a large diorama show- 
ing the animal life of the coastal sand hills. 

At Copenhagen the museum is also very 
old, and the collections are scattered in many 
buildings about the town. Dr. Magnus De- 
gerabol is in charge of mammals. He had 
visited Carnegie Museum some years ago, but 
unfortunately I was absent on an expedition 
to Hudson Bay at the time. In discussing 
problems of speciation with him, I discovered 
that we had arrived at very similar conclu- 
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sions although our studies were on different 
continents and involved totally different 
species. Their research collection is housed 
and handled more nearly like our own than 
any other I saw in Europe. Although the 
building is quite old, a series of modern 
dioramas adorns its principal gallery. In ad- 
dition to these, extensive collections of 
mounted specimens representing the mammals 
of the world crowd the halls. 

Dr. A. S. Clarke is in charge of mammals at 
the natural-history museum in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. The building itself is a large stone 
structure, three stories high, well built and 
in good condition. It houses, in addition to 
the natural-history collection, an art museum 
and a museum of industry. The mammal col- 
lection, which consists largely of mounted 
skins and skeletons, occupies a large gallery 
under a skylight, as well as several smaller 
rooms. A few modern teaching exhibits, such 
as the one showing the evolution of the horse, 
have been installed. The research collection 
is housed in antiquated wooden cases, and 
many of the smaller specimens are stacked in 
cardboard troughs, a most inconvenient sys- 
tem. Dr. Clarke has plans for a new type of 
case that he hopes to put into use before long. 
He also told me of an excellent collection of 
mammalian skulls at the Medical School's 
department of anatomy, but at the time of my 
visit I was unable to find anyone there who 
could show the collection to me. 

Probably the most famous collection of 
mammalian research material in the world is 
in London at the British Museum (Natural 
History). Most of the scientific staff of the 
mammal division were away at the time of 
my arrival, but Mr. Hayman, who was in 
charge, very kindly showed me the collec- 
tion. The museum itself is a huge stone struc- 
ture. Marvelous collections of the mammals 
of the world occupy several large galleries. 
The research collection, too, is one of the 





most extensive in the world. The type speci- 
mens, which are to a mammalogist what a 
Titian or a da Vinci would be to an artist, 
occupy a dozen or more large cases. Much of 
the rest of the research collection is housed in 
new cases, and the specimens are laid out in 
small trays similar to the manner in which 
our own collection is housed. During the 
war some damage was done to the material 
on exhibition, but the research collection had 
been moved to safer quarters and suffered no 
serious losses. 

In retrospect, it seems that Europe is more 
richly supplied with research museums than 
is North America, but their problems are the 
same as ours, regardless of the nation or the 
language. Lack of funds is the cosmopolitan 
complaint. Even though funds are scant, 
there are many things we can do. Every effort 
must be made to advance our basic research, 
and the information thus gained must be 
made available by various means, such as 


publications, new exhibits, and lectures. In 
this way we can help dispel the thought that 
the museum is the same dusty old place it 
has been for the past fifty years or more. 
Many of the old exhibits can be presented in 
new and more attractive ways. Everything 
must be done to show that the museum is a 
living and vigorous institution, able and 
willing to fulfill its obligations to the com- 
munity it serves. 


TRADE CATALOGUES 


(Continued from page 341) 


entire Sears wedding ensemble; and Russian 
diplomats consulted a catalogue on what to 
wear in the United States. All this was made 
possible through the international language 
of pictures and the supplementary text. 

Yes, the value of the catalogue in our past, 
our present, and our future is incalculable. 
It is part of our national heart. 
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